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My first article was published in Revue hittite et asianique (XXXI, pp. 111—113) in 
1973. It was entitled “Some Anatolian Etymologies”. In it, I proposed Indo-European 
etymologies for one Cuneiform Luwian and seven Hittite forms. Over the years, I have 
returned to this subject several times, including the current article. 

In this paper, I will be using the glottalic model of Proto-Indo-European consonantism 
(more accurately, Proto-Indo-Anatolian consonantism — for details, cf. Bomhard 2024) 
followed, in parentheses, by the traditional reconstruction (on which, cf. Byrd 2018). 


Although Puhvel (1984— .1/2:24) gives the meaning of the Hittite form a-ku-us as 
‘stone’ and derives it from Proto-Indo-European *ak- ‘sharp, edgy’, Kloekhorst (2008: 
168), following Hoffner (1978:245), rejects this interpretation and gives the meaning as 
‘sea-shell’ instead. Kloekhorst notes that the meaning ‘stone’ is semantically implausible. 
Indeed, given the consistent medial single writing of /k/, the only possible phonetic 
interpretation is that it was a voiced medial stop and, consequently, cannot be derived 
phonetically from Proto-Indo-European *ak-, as Puhvel himself readily admits. As a 
result, Puhvel suggests a possible alternative derivation from Proto-Indo-European *agh- 
‘chaff’, which is even more semantically implausible. 

The following forms are attested: (nom. sg.) a-Au-us, (acc. sg.) a-ku-un, and (acc. pl. 
c.) a-ku-u[s]. There is also a derivative (adj., acc. pl. c.) a-ku-wa-an-du-uS ‘covered with 
sea-shells’. Kloekhorst does not suggest an etymology. 

There are no known cognates in other Anatolian languages. 

In Greek, there is the following form: mé\Gyoc ‘sea’, especially, ‘high sea, open sea’. 
I would like to propose that this is a compound: méA- + -&yoc. The first part, néà-, is from 
the Proto-Indo-European root *p'elH- (*pelH-) and means ‘spread, wide, open’ (cf. 
Pokorny 1959:798—801, 806—807, especially 831—832, and 833—834), while the 
second part, -Gyoc, has, hitherto, had no known Indo-European etymology. All of the 
Greek etymological dictionaries agree on the derivation of 7éA- just given. However, they 
view -Gyoc as a suffix. If the first part means ‘spread, wide, open’, as already seen by 
Pokorny and others, and if this is, in reality, a compound, -Gyoc can only mean ‘sea’. 
Comparison of -&yoc with Hitttite a-ku-us then allows us to reconstruct two new Proto- 
Indo-European forms: 
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1. *hak’-a-s (*Hzég-o-s) ‘sea’ and 
2. *hak’-u-s (*H4ég-u-s) (derivative) ‘sea-shell’. 


Greek also has the following derivatives: (vb.) meAGyiC@ ‘to form a sea or lake; to lie out 
in the open sea’, (vb.) mEAGyOw ‘to flood’, (adj.) mEeAGytoc, TEAGyaios ‘of the sea’, among 
others. (for details and additional Greek forms, cf. Liddell—Scott 1961:1356). 

But, there is more. In English, there is a dialect (Provincial English and Scottish)/ 
obsolete form acker ‘flood-tide; a ripple, furrow, or disturbance on the surface of water; 
strong current in the sea’ (also aker, akyr, aiker). This form is listed by Kroonen (2013:5) 
(under Proto-Germanic *agra- ‘flood’), who notes: “E acker ‘turbulent current in the sea; 
ripple furrow in the water’ probably does not belong here, but may be identical to *akra- 
1 ‘field’, though with a more primary meaning ‘furrow’.” According to A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles (1888, volume 1, part 1, p. 80 — this is the first 
edition of the Oxford English Dictionary), on the other hand, English acker is of 
“uncertain origin”, while The Century Dictionary (1906, volume 1, p. 49) does not give 
an etymology, per se, though it notes: “prob. a var. of eager’, q.v.” See here also Wright 
1904.1:17 and Halliwell 1901.I:16. Thus, it seems that English acker stands alone, 
without cognates elsewhere in Germanic. If we take acker to be from Proto-Germanic 
*ak-ra-z ‘flood-tide; a ripple or furrow on the surface of the water; turbulent current in 
the sea’, from Proto-Indo-European *hak’-ra-s (*H4ég-ro-s) probably originally ‘sea’ (> 
‘flood-tide; a ripple or furrow on the surface of the water; turbulent current in the sea’ in 
Germanic), another derivative of *hak’-a-s (*H4ég-o-s) ‘sea’, it may provide further 
support for this etymology. 

Finally, Sanskrit has sdgara-h, sdgara-h ‘sea, ocean’. Both Mayrhofer (1956— 
1980.3:414) and Uhlenbeck (1898—1899.2:824) point out that ságara-h is a compound 
composed of sa- (< *sm-) plus -gara-. As for the etymology, Mayrhofer declares “not 
convincingly explained” (“Nicht überzeugend erklärt”), while Uhlenbeck simply says 
“unclear” (“unklar”). Perhaps, the second element is better seen as having originally been 
*_agara-, which would account for the -d- in sagara-h (< *sa- + -agara-), in which case 
it may belong here as well. In form, *-agara- is particularly close to English acker. 

Thus, we now have three (later, four) possible, though sparsely attested, Proto-Indo- 
European forms, all related in some way to a primary meaning ‘sea’: 


1. *hak’-a-s (*H4ég-o-s) (n.) ‘sea’; *hak’-d-s (*H4eg-ó-s) (adj.) ‘having to do with 
the sea’ (attested in Greek as the second member of a compound); 

2. *hak’-u-s (*H4zég-u-s) (derivative) ‘sea-shell’ (attested in Hittite); 

3. *hak’-ra-s (*H4zég-ro-s — later also *H4ég-o-ro-s) (derivative) ‘sea’ (> ‘flood- 
tide; a ripple or furrow on the surface of the water; turbulent current in the sea’ in 
Germanic [English]) (attested dialectally in English and as the second member of 
a compound in Sanskrit). 
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